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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



TWO PUBLICATIONS ON 
MUSEUMS 

An interesting comparison for any mu- 
seum worker is afforded by a study of two 
recent books, one entitled The Museum: a 
Manual of the Housing and Care of Art 
Collections and written by Margaret 
Talbot Jackson, formerly on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts; the other 
called The New Museum and written by 
John Cotton Dana of the Newark Free 
Public Library. 

Miss Jackson's book, written after 
"several years of study of the museums of 
Europe and America," sets down in orderly 
array the results of the experiments made 
by many museums and the conclusions 
deduced from them. It discusses the situa- 
tion and the architectural plan of the build- 
ing, the setting desirable for the collections, 
the principles on which to form these, the 
preparation of objects for exhibition, and 
such official questions as hours of opening, 
admission fees, and rules for copyists and 
photographers. It is a compendium of 
precedents on many details of museum ad- 
ministration and cannot fail to be a help- 
ful record to those seeking knowledge on 
such matters. A more frequent citation 
of an American rather than a European 
museum in illustration of a given point 
would, we believe, have been of value; for 
out of sixty museums and art collections 
in the United States included in the list 
of institutions visited only seven are men- 
tioned in the discussion and of these only 
three are referred to with any frequency. 
It is, however, in general a reference book 
worthy of a place beside A. B. Meyer's 
Studies of Museums and the valuable con- 
tributions of George Brown Goode to the 
history and science of museums on the desk 
of any museum director or curator, for 
whom it will prove a friend in time of need. 

The volume by Mr. Dana is much briefer 
and less comprehensive, for it is only the 
first of a series on various phases of the 
problem confronting one who would or- 



ganize and administer The New Museum. 
It is written from an entirely different 
point of view from Miss Jackson's book; 
its entire tone may be best indicated by 
quoting the following sentences: "We have 
felt so keenly the lack of printed informa- 
tion which gave clear, precise and definite 
answers to our many queries, that we de- 
cided several years ago that, if fortune 
favored us by keeping our museum alive 
and growing, we would, in due course, set 
down in print our own experiences, the 
results of our inquiries, studies, observa- 
tions and experiments. And it is precisely 
because we are young, inquisitive, and, we 
hope, unprejudiced, and have felt so keenly 
our own ignorance and our own shortcom- 
ings, that we are willing to run the risks 
that go with the offering of advice and sug- 
gestion, especially by the young and inex- 
perienced. Often it is those who are just 
beginning to learn who can give most help 
to others who are but one step behind them 
in the learning process." A work with 
such a spirit has power to stimulate and 
inspire, even though the reader may not be 
in entire accord with all the suggestions 
that it contains. 

The writer first gives a detailed expla- 
nation of his purpose in beginning the 
series, followed by a comparison between 
the old museum in which the collections 
were all-important and the new museum in 
which the pleasure and profit of the com- 
mon man are paramount. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to definite suggestions 
and advice on beginning a museum, a list 
of museums that can help in such an un- 
dertaking, and of articles that have proved 
of use. 

No group of men who hope and intend 
to establish a museum of art can wisely be 
ignorant of a book so full of suggestiveness, 
and any curator or director of an existing 
museum, however different it may be from 
Mr. Dana's ideal in conception or adminis- 
tration, may well keep it on hand as a 
tonic, or better a gauge by which to meas- 
ure the efficiency of his museum. 

W. E. H. 
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